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The Wagner Concerts. 


A FEW years ago quite a commotion was excited among 
the musical people of the United States by a proposition to 
induce Richard Wagner to remove hither by an offer of a 
bonus of a million dollars. The scheme was the wildest 
folly, born only of that element in the national character 
which thinks any ‘ big thing ’ worth striving after. The most 
singular feature of it all was that it had the encouragement 
of some intelligent musicians, who of all persons in the world 
ought best to have known how inseparably the significance 
of Wagner's art-life is bound up with the people to whom 
he belonged by birth, education and feeling, and that even 
if he had taken up his abode on this side of the Atlantic his 
work would of necessity have been for the Germans. No 
doubt if he had come the spirit which brought him would 
have speedily arranged a festival performance of his Nibe- 
lung tragedy. Nothing would have charmed America more 
than the chance to put England to shame by establishing a 
second Wagnerian Mecca somewhere in the midst of this 
thriving Republic, and there would have been nothing to 
give us pause in the reflection that absolutely no good would 
be accomplished for us as a nation by such a proceeding. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Thomas it is believed that a con- 
siderable degree of appreciative knowledge of Wagner’s art 
has been disseminated in this country. The grounds for 
this belief are the demonstrations of pleasure which have 
followed the performances of the overtures to ‘ Rienzi,’ 
‘Der Fliegende Hdllander,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ the preludes to 
‘Lohengrin’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ some excerpts from 
the last two works and the ‘ Walkiiren Ritt’ and ‘ Sieg- 
fried’s Tod’ from ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen,’ in the 
concert-room. In fact these demonstrations have evi- 
denced nothing except the ostrich-like taste for which 
we are notorious. We have no past in art to make us 
conservative ; our present is formless if not void, and 
what our future will be is beyond everything except 
idle speculation. We live in the moment, accept every- 
thing that gives us pleasure, and ask nothing except 
that our senses be charmed. The brilliancy of color in 
Wagner’s orchestra and the pompous rhythms which mark 
all the pieces mentioned were an ‘open sesame’ to the 
American mart. Their acceptance could have no deeper 
significance for the simple reason that as presented they 
were no more an exposition of Wagner’s art than the per- 
formance of a ballet by Gluck would be of that reformer’s. 
To a wide and genuine appreciation of Wagner in America 
there are two obstacles—first of which is the fact that the 
German language iis little understood. Admiration for 
Wagner begins as a rule with those compositions to which he 
in later years refused to attach any significance. Growth in 
familiarity with his aims and methods shifts this admiration 
forward until it culminates in portions of his ‘ Parsifal,’ but 
by that time it has been extended beyond his specific charac- 
ter as a musical composer ; it is now the dramatist who occu- 
pies the mind, the dramatist of antique mould in respect of 
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patriotism no less than in the nobility and earnestness of his 
purpose and the strength of his conviction that the dramatic 
art-work is not pure poetry, nor pure music, nor pure pan- 
tomime, nor pure spectacle, but a union of all four elements 
on the basis of German feeling and the German language. 
In order therefore to really understand what it is that Wagner 
is saying we must understand the language in which he 
speaks, and we must see his art-works in their wholeness. . 
Strictly considered, a translated Wagnerian opera is an ab- 
surdity. His whole system of dramatic declamation rests 
on the genius of the German tongue. He protests against 
the attempt to use the Je] canto of the Italians in German 
opera because the German language is too harsh for florid 
music, and German throats are not flexible enough to ex- 
ecute the mellifluous melodies. He recognizes in this a 
peculiarity which has always marked the Teutonic races, and 
in the vehemence of his sincerity, his unsparing truthfulness, 
and the rude vigor of his manner, Wagner is as distinctively a 
national type as Luther. To the German mind there is 
always something vicious in the influence of Italian art and 
manners ; it recognizes that its own vigor is only pre- 
served by periodical rebellion against Roman things, and 
points, as a warning example, to the degeneracy of the de- 
scendants of those Goths and Franks who lost their rugged - 
character by too long dalliance with the colonists from 
Rome. We all know the political significance of the Ger- 
man Reformation. 

Strength before beauty is the German ideal in all things, 
and this is the first principle of Wagner’s art. Hence he 
prefers alliteration to rhyme in his dramatic poetry ; hence 
he has few lyric moments ‘in his music, and hence, also, his 
melos has the ruggedness of the language to which it is 
adapted. ‘Io understand his dramatic music we must be- 
come intimately acquainted with the characters in the play, 
for the old principle of formal beauty has given place to a 
new principle of characteristic beauty ; and such acquaint- 
ance can only come through knowledge of the language in 
which the personages speak. 

Another obstacle is the fact that thus far we have only 
been shown one side of Wagner’s genius. We have been 
forced to look at him only as a musician. Even Mr. 
Thomas's great enterprise does not go beyond exhibiting 
him in this light, and it has been correctly observed that the 
very fact that he has enlisted forces which insure a better 
performance of the music than was ever before heard in this 
country has contributed a great deal to the dissatisfaction 
which these Wagner concerts cause to the real lovers of 
Wagnerian art. Now that the element of good dramatic 
declamation, which has been wanting heretofore, is supplied, 
the necessity of accompanying action and scenery forces 
itself persistently and even painfully upon the attention of 
the listener. The truth of this has been emphasized by 
every effort to extend the list of scenes from Wagner's 
musical dramas which have been introduced in concert form. 
The excerpts which we heard first were chosen because of 
their self-sufficient lyric beauty ; in order to fill a series of 
concerts Mr. Thomas has been obliged to dismember every 
drama from ‘ Der Fliegende Hollander’ to ‘ Parsifal.’ But 
the genius of Wagner shows itself in the fact that his best 
music was written for the crises of his dramas. In conse- 
quence, much of the music given has been such as accom- 
panies climactic moments in the plays, and to hear this pre- 
sented in its baldness has stretched the patience of many a 
zealous Wagnerite. Most of the dissatisfaction expressed 
has come from them, and there is little doubt that they are 
correct in saying that Wagner's art has derived no good 
from the concerts given thus far in Boston and at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in this City, notwithstanding that they 
were received with unusual exhibitions of enthusiasm. These 
observations fix the standard by which the singing of the 
three artists from the Imperial Opera at Vienna—Mme. 
Materna and Herren Scaria and Winkelmann—are to be 
measured. They have shown themselves merely as expo- 
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nents of Wagner’s dramas, and have been crippled by the 
absence of the theatre. To judge them as vocalists would 
be unfair to them, for the term does not exist in Wagner’s 
reformed vocabulary ; they are ‘singing actors’ who were 
mot permitted to act. That they compelled admiration 
nevertheless was a tribute to their voice-power, their thrilling 
* declamation, their remarkably clear enunciation of the text, 
and the whole-souled earnestness which they threw into 
their work. 





Reviews 
Miss Emerson’s “Indian Myths.’’ * 

To juDGE from the large number of books now published 
on myths and mythology of primitive nations, the popular 
interest in this line of study is increasing. A wonderful 
world of cosmogonic and geogonic folk-lore of Polynesia, 
comparable throughout to that of Hesiod, though more ex- 
tensive and partly of a more abstract character, has been 
made known within the last thirty years by Williams, Fison, 
Gill, Bastian and many others. Not less remarkable are the 
myths of North America, as collected by Schoolcraft, Mrs. 
Eastman, St. Powers and the Spanish authors on Mexico. 
Some authors on North American myths simply related 
these stories, just as they heard them, without adding any- 
thing of their own opinions. Others instituted comparisons 
with the religions of the Eastern hemisphere, and found 
them to be as far below the Christian religion as the beast 
is below man. Another class of writers, especially those 
living at the present time, would explain the origin of the 
strange myths of the red man by investigating his state of 
mind. These come to the conclusion that, whenever he 
tries to speak out his abstractions, he can put these abstrac- 
tions into a concrete shape only, just as we see it done in 
Homer, and that Indian religions, as well as other religions, 
have resulted from the climate of the lands inhabited, and 
from the historic development of the tribes. 

The book before us has taken a wide scope of mythologi- 
cal investigation, as will appear from the title ; and in view 
of the enormous material which has accumulated up to our 
day on the subject, it seems almost too wide to be mastered 
by one person. An acute reader will see that the particle 
or instead of and is exceedingly ominous in a title like this. 
Notwithstanding the apparently scientific garb which is 
thrown around the contents of the volume, we can see in it 
nothing but a large and tastefully collected series of myths, 
partly arranged under general headings, as the sun, stars, 
earth and moon, the serpent and other animals, Manabozho, 
etc., with numerous citations of parallel passages from Chi- 
nese, Hindu and Persian authors and the Old Testament. 
This lovely, but utterly undigested, mythologic scrap-book 
brings together in the most ingenious manner things never 
expected to have any relation to each other. The Iroquois 
stone-giants and the Odshibwe image-stones are spoken of 
under the heading ‘ Animals.’ The giants are generally 
storm-gods or gods of the seasons, and should have been 
classed as a separate item ; whereas the author speaks of 
them as ‘ deities of Indian rite and story.’ The practice of 
quoting myths by giving the passage where they are found, 
in unabbreviated form, is to be approved in books of this 
character, though in works like the ‘ Myths of the New 
World’ of Dr. Brinton it would certainly be out of place. 
Thus, Miss Emerson gives us the entire narrative of the 
myths of Kabibonokka and Shingebiss, of the ‘ Northern 
Star,’ of Osseo and Owenee, the dream of Onawutaquto 
referring to sun-worship, the myths of Tibikgizis or the 
moon, and of Manabozho, all these belonging to one Indian 
people, the Odshibwe on Lake Superior. A large number 
of other mythic narratives are clipped from writers of all 
parts of the world, and thus the reader is enabled to judge 
for himself of the real meaning of the symbolic stories. 

- In passing through the pages of this bulky volume, filled 





* Indian Myths ; or, Legends, Traditions and Symbols of the Aborigines of America. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. - 
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with very interesting illustrations, we have remarked the fol- 
lowing defects, which ought to be corrected in a prospective 
second edition : (1.) Quotations like the Grave Creek stone 
and Abbé Domenech’s ‘ Indian Pictography,’ by which his 
* Livre des Sauvages’ is meant, should be left out, for hum- 
bugs like these, in which the American continent is particu- 
larly fertile, throw discredit upon any author who quotes 
them. Just as well quote the Cardiff giant and Falb’s 
book, ‘Das Land der Inca.’ (z.) The large selection of 
myths and traditions taken from Cusick, H. Hale, St. Pow- 
ers and others, and gathered under the headings of ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Legends’ and ‘ General Considerations,’ should be 
entered under their distinctive headings, as the sun, moon, 
creation, coyote-wolf, etc., for in their present place they 
are entirely out of harmony with the rest of the book. 
(3.) We find a long list of Odshibwe names of birds, insects, 
fishes, trees, ‘ plants and animals,’ on pp. 280-283, but 
cannot see of what use this list could be for mythology, un- 
less the names were linguistically explained and shown to be 
connected with mythic ideas. (4.) A. Gallatin’s ethnologic 
map of the North American tribes, which is reproduced in 
this volume, dates from 1836, and is now entirely super- 
seded. If the author should devote some years of study to 
the distribution of the linguistic areas in America, she could 
easily substitute a much better one for it. (5.) The numer- 
ous comparisons of North American myths with those of the 
Eastern hemisphere remain necessarily one-sided, as long 
as those of South and Central America are not compared as 
well. Of all the countries of the globe, the myths of South 
America have the most affinity with those of North America, 
and an ethnologist who is not acquainted with the Indians of 
South America should never imagine that he has any solid 
knowledge of those of North America. (6.) In the preface 
we find the following : ‘ The oneness of origin of diverse 
races is not less apparent than the singleness of the origin of 
the rainbow light broken upon acloud.’ Again: ‘ Diversity 
in unity is the vesture of God, the Parent Energy of the uni- 
verse.’ If Miss Emerson tries to solve by mere phraseology 
like this the scientific mystery of the origin of races, or to 
show that the Hottentot descends from the same primordial 
parent as the Englishman or the Eskimo, she is certainly 
much mistaken. Problems which have not been solved by 
master-minds like Humboldt and Darwin are not likely to be 
solved by poetry. The problem of the origin of religions 
has nothing to do with that of races, for religious ideas are 
undergoing constant and rapid changes and are for the 
larger part borrowed from alien nations. (7.) A quotation 
from McKenney’s ‘ Indian Tribes’ (p. 579) asks why the 
rational project of the Roman Catholic missionaries, to rear 
a native priesthood among the North American Indians, has 
so signally failed. This query remains unanswered by the 
author, but the same may be asked in reference to the negro. 
It is simply because the unnatural law of celibacy precludes 
the clergy from marrying. (8.) A chapter is inscribed 
‘Yowah, the Great Spirit.’ Such a deity never existed 
among the Indians here, in spite of all the radicals and 
words from Indian languages mentioned to make its ex- 
istence probable. This chapter is simply the outflow of 
Adair’s arguments, who composed his ‘ History of the In- 
dians’ (1775) to put in evidence the high probability of 
their Jewish descent, and perceived an unmistakable proof 
of this in the ya-ao, yahoha, yowah, etc., which he often 
heard sung among them, and which ‘ was the name of Jeho- 
vah.’ This argument of his was an unconscious deception, 
and has been believed in by many people who have not the 
least idea of what ethnology really is. Yowah is nothing 
but a refrain in songs, a howl in war-whoops, generally of a 
guttural character, and in its modifications is comparable to 
a Tyrolese warble. Moreover, the name Jehovah could not 
have come from the Jews to the Indians, since the Jews of 
later periods were expressly forbidden to utter the holy 
name of ‘ Jahve,’ except by substituting El, Elohim, Adonai, 
or other circumscriptive names. 
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_ The weakest portion of the book is certainly the one deal- 
ing with linguistics. Such assertions as ‘ One Indian word 
is equal to ten of ours, and a single letter [sound] has gen- 
erally the meaning of a whole word in our language ’ (p. 269), 
are entirely misleading, although they come from the pen of 
Dr. Francis Lieber. 
guages, is that they are more synthetic than the modern lan- 
guages of western Europe, and just about as synthetic as 
Latin, Greek, Zend and Sanscrit. Many Indian proper 
names are incorrectly written or printed, though the revise 
Of the English text of the book is faultless. Athapaska 
(p. 269) is falsely interpreted by ‘ meeting of many waters ;’ 
it means a locality overgrown with hay (or straw), according 
to the Rev. Mr. Lacombe, and is pronounced Arabaska in 
other Algonkin dialects. A series of words (p. 624) is quoted 
as containing the Iroquois ‘ iio’ (good, fine), but it is really 
contained only in three or four of these words. Mr. Hale 
thinks the original meaning of this term was ‘ great,’ ‘large.’ 
A long discussion on the sounds of the Iroquois and Chero- 
kee languages and Sequoya’s syllabic signs for transcribing 
the Cherokee language is added to the volume, but the con- 
nection of this matter with myths and traditions we are at a 
loss to discover. On the other side, wherever we expect to 
receive some light upon certain myths and deities from lin- 
guistic science, as concerning the names of Manabozho and 
other gods, we are disappointed. The names of the deities 
are, in many instances, the only hints by which we can dis- 
close their origin; and the mere names of Hermes and 
Dionysos have been quite sufficient to prove their identity 
with the Saraméya and Dévanisa of the Hindu religion. 





‘‘Ballades and Vérses Vain.’’* 


Tue ‘ Ballades and Verses Vain’ of Mr. Andrew Lang 
are so full of delicate and dainty verse that they cannot fail 
to find a warm corner in our hearts. Mr. Austin Dobson, 
their selecter and editor, has flung them to us over the 
Atlantic like a handful of golden bees, that buzz melodiously 
in our bonnets as soon as they alight, and come to us laden 
with the hydromel of Old France and Old Greece. The 
book is a ‘ vas pretiosum’ of fine essences—ballades proper 
and improper, post-Homerica, full of echoes of the Odyssey, 
Theocritus, Bion, and Parthenius, sonnets, and translations 
(or rather transfigurations) from the French and Romaic. 
Mr. Lang reels off his silken threads of verse like a gay cav- 
alier of the time of Mary Queen of Scots ; he is on terms 
of intimate converse with Villon, Ronsard, and Du Bellay ; 
and he is no less intimate with Meleager, the epigram, and 
the Greek anthology. If his verse lacks the spontaneous 
felicity of Mr. Dobson’s—if we hear the tinkle, ever so faint 
and silvery, of the spurs that tickle his Pegasus now and 
then,—it is because there is no such matchless mu/etero as 
Mr. Dobson, whose cattle give us such harmonious jingles 
as they scamper over the hills of Arcady. Each of these 
verselets and ‘ Verses Vain’ might be graven within the cir- 
cumference of a Greek coin: each contains a head, a face, 
a landscape distinct and subtle, modelled with ease and 
grace ; no one is exactly like the other. Mr. Lang is the 
guileful interpreter of blue china, the singer of book-stalls 
and Elzevirs, the cup-bearer of the precious vintage of Gaul, 
the Vulcan whose thunderbolts are of mother-of-pearl 
winged with a nightingale’s feather. Even the Emperor 
Hwang gives forth melody to his Memnon-touch ; and we 
hear again, in the ‘ Post-Homerica,’ the stirring and the 
longing of expiring Greece. ‘Nymphs Kneller knew, 
books Bentley read,’ are here enshrined in an atmosphere 
of delicate sentiment ; the ‘ unlit lamp, the ungirt loin,’ are 
remote from these poems, whose very wit and artificiality 
and olden grace are so finished that they bring back to us 
most perfectly, not only ‘ the stretchéd metre of an antique 
song,’ but the time that first gave it birth. The inventive 
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genius of France was never more daintily displayed than 
in the mechanism and technique of the forms in which 
these verses are cast. The rigor of the rules passes un- 
observed in the easy interplay of thought and rhyme: the 
whole runs off like the airiest cantabile passage, but—just 
try it yourself! Many a Laokodn has become entangled 
among the serpents of his own lines. The truest and deep- 
est thing in this little book is the sonnet on ‘ Homeric 
Unity,’ which we will quote : 


* The sacred keep of Ilion is rent 
With trench and shaft ; foiled waters wander slow 
Through plains where Simois and Scamander went 
To war with Gods and heroes long ago. 
Not yet to tired Cassandra, lying low 
In rich Mycenz, do the Fates relent : 
The bones of Agamemnon are a show, 
And ruined is his royal monument. 
The dust and awful treasures of the Dead 
Hath Leaming scattered wide, but vainly thee, 
Homer, she meteth with her tool of lead 
And strives to rend thy songs : too blind to see 
The crown that burns on thine immortal head 
Of indivisible supremacy ! ’ 





‘** Christianity Triumphant.’’* 

NOTWITHSTANDING his belief in ‘ Christianity Trium- 
phant’ Dr. Newman is not so sure of his position as to be 
willing to let the subject drop. He has gathered together a 
goodly number of statistics, and devoted his energies to a 
great deal of emphatic rhetoric, and allowed himself to make 
the most sweeping assertions, with the evident fear that 
there may be still an infidel or two in need of being fright- 
ened or convinced. He does not define either Christianity 
or Infidelity with any exactness ; but the impression derived 
is that Christians are those who accept the precise interpre- 
tations of Christ and his mission which Dr. Newman him- 
self accepts, and that infidels compose the rest of the world. 
He treats these infidels as if they were deadly enemies to 
Christ and his teachings, pledged to destroy, root and 
branch, everything pertaining to the hated religion. Here- 
in lies Dr. Newman’s first great mistake. Christianity— 
and be it remembered that in reviewing Dr. Newman we use 
the word as he seems to, not as meaning the teachings of 
Christ, but the dogmas of the Christian Church—has noth- 
ing to fear from ‘infidels’ in the way of persecution or 
abuse ; it is not hostility, but indifference, that the Church 
must fight against. No one believes that Christianity is 
pernicious, though some doubt whether it is the final word 
of religion, and many believe that it has been twisted by its 
most ardent followers the farthest from its original mission. 
When Dr. Newman gives his statistics of what Christianity 
has accomplished, he reminds us in his defiant tone of Mr. 
Hayne eulogizing South Carolina ; and we assure him that, 
far from taking up the gauntlet to retaliate and deny, we 
shall answer him as Mr. Webster did Mr. Hayne: every 
word of praise that he gives to Christianity we will echo and 
double. Do we not, indeed, ‘ claim a share of the honor,’ 
as belonging to the brotherhood of man akin to Christ in 
nature since Christ’s teachings found from it a response ? 
But when Dr. Newman asks what infidelity has accom- 
plished in comparison with Christianity, what missionaries it 
has sent out, what churches and hospitals it has built, etc., 
it is much ‘as if Mr. Hayne had asked what Dakota or 
Iowa or Oregon had done during the Revolution compared 
with South Carolina ; for by infidelity he evidently means the 
very recent tendency of certain minds to strike out into new 
lines of thought not in existence when Christianity began. 
Only one test can be a fair one of the comparative brother- 
liness of feeling produced in Christians and in Infidels : Let 
Dr. Newman carry a susbcription-list for some good cause, 





* Christianity Trium nowt. By the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman. (Standard Library.) 
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entirely unconnected with religion or churches, through the 
city of New York, and see whether in the end the amounts 
subscribed will not be in proportion to the wealth of the 
subscribers, and not to the degree of Christianity professed 
by each. Dr. Newman uses an unfortunate simile when he 
likens Christianity to the Good Samaritan. Has he forgot- 
ten that the Good Samaritan was an infidel—that is, that he 
was not a Christian? There is not the slightest evidence 
that Christ wished to make a disciple of the Good Samari- 
tan : finding him doing the work he himself delighted in, he 
was content, and held up to the admiration of the world for 
all time the action of a man who certainly was not inspired 
to do what he did ‘ for Christ’s sake.’ but only for human- 
ity’s sake. 

With everything that Dr. Newman says of Christianity, 
we agree ; but from his imputation of immorality and all 
fatal wickedness against those who are not, to his thinking 
at least, Christians, we must dissent. If we do not inter- 
pret his infidelity correctly, it is his own fault for not ex- 
plaining himself fully. We find it impossible not to believe 
that he means by infidelity merely the radical tendency of 
modern thought. What right has he to assert that the 
infidels do not believe in the sacredness of home and mar- 
riage? What right has he to assert that they have no higher 
motive for doing right than that honesty is the best policy ? 
We do not suppose the Rev. Dr. Newman has listened to 
many radical discourses ; but if he ever should enter an 
‘infidel’ church and hearken to its teachings, he will find, 
however little of religion there may seem to be in them, a 
code of morality laid down for him based on the very highest 
principles of action. If the extreme of these churches at- 
tempt to annihilate God and heaven and immortality and hell, 
it is not to give room for license and immorality ; but rather 
in the spirit of that woman of the east who wished that 
heaven and hell might be destroyed, so that men should no 
longer do good for the sake of being rewarded or the fear of 
being punished. Those less extreme will still teach him to 

‘ believe in God and Christ ; in the one, not as a rewarder, 
but a loving Father; in the other, not as one for whose 
‘sake’ we are to do good, but as one who will be to us 
that truest of friends who brings out our own best impulses 

‘for the sake of justice and right and virtue. 





‘English Lyrics,’’* 

THE anonymous editor of the delightful little volume of 
* English Lyrics * lately added to the Parchment Library 
thinks it would be hard to find a better definition of the 
word lyric than that which describes it as meaning ‘ a short 
poem, dealing with one thought, essentially melodious in 
rhythm and structure, and—if a metaphor may be taken 
from the sister art—a simple air, without progression, varia- 
tion, or accompaniment.’ Furthermore, it is not so severe 
in form as the sonnet, and ‘it must not be in blank, nor in 
heroic verse,’ unless, indeed, ‘a refrain and a subtle repeti- 
tion of the same words give lyrical impression ’—as they do, 
for instance, in ‘ Tears, Idle Tears.’ This may be taken 
as a pretty accurate description of that form of verse which 
all mankind agree in liking. The lyrical poem, seemingly 
the easiest, is perhaps the most difficult to write, for its 
comparatively loose structure, affording the poet such wide 
liberty in the choice both of theme and form, demands in 
return an adequate result. A lyric cannot be made by 
machinery ; it cannot be made at all : it must be sung, as well 
by the poet as by the reader. The improvement to be 
noted in the lyrics in this volume, as we turn from the 
earliest to the later pages, is due, we think, to the greater 
freedom that has come with increasing familiarity with this 
medium of poetic thought. In the hands of the earliest of 
English rhymers, too much care was given to the external 
form of the poem. The thought—fanciful as it is—is too 
formally expressed. Take, for instance, ‘ Montanus’s 


* English Lyrics. (Parchment Library.) New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Praise of His Fair Phcebe,’’ or Bacon’s wooden lines on 
‘ Life ’— 
Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 
Or pains, his head : 
Those that live single take it for a curse, 
Or do things worse : 
Some would have children ; those that have them, none, 
Or wish them gone, etc.— 


and compare them with any lyric written within the last 
century—with any, that is, that the editor of this collec- 
tion has deemed worthy of preservation,—and you will 
find that, considered merely as poetry, there has been 
a great gain in the externals, as well as in the in- 
ternals, of this sort of verse. The old songs are monoto- 
nous, wearisome ; the new, refreshing. At least, generally 
speaking, this is true. One had to be a Shakspeare ora 
Ben Jonson to write verses that can be sung to-day, after 
the lapse of three hundred years. But song-writing seems 
to have come easier to the poets of Wordsworth’s, Shelley’s 
Keats’, and Byron’s time. And even to-day there are 
song-writers—some living and others but lately dead—for 
whose lyrics we would be willing to part with two-thirds of 
all those that antedate the present century. If we take 
‘ Engfish lyrics’ to mean ‘ lyrics in the English language,’ 
a‘'few songs of American origin might well have been in- 
cluded here ; but we are no more disposed to grumble at 
the omission of these than at the absence of anything written 
by any English poet who was not deadin 1850. Tenny- 
son’s exquisite lyrics and the matchless songs of Browning 
are not to be spared on the plea that ‘ we cannot yet judge 
them fairly.’ For what zs in it, however, we gladly wel- 
come this dainty little book. 
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pee ____ Some>Booksellers’ Catalogues. 

ww! HE catalogues of our dealers in rare books are as inter- 
esting reading as one may find ina day’s walk. To the 
great mass of readers the book of the hour is the only book 
of consequence. What is newest from the presses of our 
best-known publishers is what they care for, and the cata- 
logue of the dealer in old and second-hand books is to them 
dull reading. But to those who love the books of the: 
past as well if not better than the books of the present, such 
catalogues as are issued by Scribner & Welford, J. W. Bou- 
ton, Dodd, Mead & Co. and George J. Coombes are a de- 
light as well as a temptation. Each catalogue has its spe- 
cialty. Scribner & Welford’s is conspicuous for books 
that were originally in the libraries of S. T. Coleridge and 
John Ruskin. Many of these: have marginal notes of the 
owners, and some were presentation-copies from brother- 
authors. Those of Coleridge were bequeathed by him 
to his son Hartley, after whose death they were divided 
among the surviving members of the family. The volumes 
in this catalogue fell to the share of Mr. J. H. Green, an 
eminent surgeon, from whose library they were selected. 
Coleridge’s notes are numerous and serious. The notes 
written on the blank pages and margins of the Ruskin books 
are short and curt. Nearly all bear Ruskin’s signature. 
Their tone may be judged from one in a volume of ‘ The 
National Gallery of Pictures by the Great Masters.’ First 
is the signature in a thin, nervous hand, and the line: ‘ An 
old-school book, of the stupidest, done with at last. Brant- 
wood, 3d April, 1880.’ 

Mr. Bouton’s catalogue is made up from a selection of 
his stock of illustrated and fine-art books, English and for- 
eign periodicals in sets, books of reference and transactions 
of learned societies. Any one who imagines that the long 
room at 706 Broadway contains all of Mr. Bouton’s books 
makes a great mistake. His stock embraces 50,000 volumes 
—more than could possibly be crowded upon the shelves of 
that one apartment. The lofts above groan with rare books ; 
every nook and corner is piled up to the ceiling with them. 
Mr. Bouton calls this particular catalogue a ‘ clearance list.’ 
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It includes 525 titles, among them the publications of the 
Chaucer and the Early English Societies. 

In Dodd, Mead & Co.’s catalogue is to be found a copy 
of the first edition of the Poems of Robert Burns. It is 
a thin octavo of 240 pages, published on the 31st of July, 
1786, and sold for three shillings. Time has added to the 
market value of this book, for it is now marked at $500. 
Only six hundred and twelve copies of of were printed. 
Of these 350 were subscribed for before it was published. 
An extraordinary set of Dibdin is recorded, and another of 
Dickens, made up largely of first editions. A set of Leigh 
Hunt’s Works, in 59 volumes, is marked at a price that 
would astonish no one more than their writer. 

Mr. Coombes’s catalogue is remarkable for early printed 
books and first editions, and the number of rare books re- 
lating to the stage. Among the latter is the first comedy 
published in the French language. There are also to be 
found a number of specimens of fine bindings, the books 
having belonged to celebrated persons of past generations. 





Minor Notices. 

ONE of the most agreeable books of the season is ‘ The Rhyme 
of the Lady of the Rock ’ (London : Kegan Paul), a ballad set in 
a framework of travel and observation in the Scottish High- 
lands. The setting is so skilful and charming that one almost 
regrets when the time comes to read the poetic fruition of Mrs. 
Pfeiffer’s tour; but any lingering regret at the interruption is 
silenced by the swift and brilliant flow of the verse when once 
begun. The story is the story of a feud between the Clan Camp- 
bell and the Clan Maclean, which is closed temporarily by the 
wedding of the Lady Elizabeth and the Red Maclean. The bride is 
carried to Duart Castle on the Isle of Mull; a tragedy develops ; 
and she is exposed to the cruel sea on a rock. rs. Pfeifter 
takes us most genially into her confidence and tells us exactly 
how the poem was borne of a visit to the Castle. The humor of 
the ponies is delicious, and has a quality that singularly 
recalls George Eliot. Every page reflects the fantastic scenery 
of Atlantic Scotland—the mist, the gloom, the roar, the bursts of 
gorgeous sunshine, the great sunsets, the sea-birds, the curious 
and original figures of the island Kelts. There is heather and 
gorse and sea-tang in every line ; the isles come out ‘ clear as 
cameos and soft as film ;’ the melody of the verse is full of the 
faint and lingering harmonies of Percy’s Reliques. Its vivid 

icturing, its strength, and its dramatic power, however, are all 
its own. Quotation would spoil it; but the poem is admirable 
for recitation, and will soon be a great favorite with lovers of 
the higher elocution. 





FOURTEEN of Frances Power Cobbe’s essays, contributed{to 
the English reviews and magazines, have been collected into a 
volume, under the title of ‘ Darwinism in Morals, and Other 
Essays.’ (Boston: George H. Ellis.) The subjects which she 
discusses are mainly religious and scientific, with a considerable 
sprinkling of those relating to the subtler phases of mental phe- 
nomena. To dreams, unconscious cerebration and heredity, 
she devotes three of the best*of these papers, while five others are 

iven to various phases of the historic development of religion, 
rom its origin to its most perfect developments. The first two 
and the last discuss the bearings of Darwinism and Evolution on 
morality and religion. Miss Cobbe is a bright and keen-minded 
woman, who thinks for herself, and who always says somethin. 
which is worth reading. Her style is sparkling and her metho 
fresh and pointed. She does not probe deep, and she has very 
strong theistical convictions. The aatartallatic interpretation 
of science she cannot accept in the least degree, but she labors 
with much zeal to show that a more idealistic philosophy is 
entirely in harmony with the latest and truest developments of 
science. She is the same pleasing and sympathetic writer in 
these essays as in her many well-known books on religious sub- 
jects. We hope Mr. Ellis will give us a complete edition of her 
writings. 





THE REV. T. K. CHEYNE gives in a most attractive little book, in 
Appleton’s Parchment Library, a new translation of the Psalms. 
His object is ‘to enable lovers of literature to read the Psalter 
intelligently and with pleasure.’ He does not assume to give a 


more scholarly rendering than the accepted versions of the Bible 
and Prayer-book, but wishing to give something more zstheti- 
cally enjoyable than learned controversies, claims merely to give 
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a translation more faithful to the lightning-like flashes of the 
Hebrew than are the rhythmic effects of the old versions. We 
are glad of the little book, which is a charming one to have at 
hand, but we think the very people to whom he a to make 
the Psalter more enoyable, since they are confessedly not 
scholars to care for a more exact rendering of the original, are 
the ones who will have the strongest objections to any change 
whatever from the rhythmic phrases dear from association, 
The changes are either so slight as to seem quite unnecessary, 
or so great as to cause a slight shock to that very esthetic sense 
to which the translator professes especially to minister.} 


._ MR. KaZLitr ARVINE must De a man of great patience to 
have plodded through the many books he must have consulted 
in making ‘ The Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the 
Fine Arts.’ (Estes & Lauriat.) Hundreds of volumes must 
have been ransacked in the search for these thousands of good 
short stories ; and it must have been hard to decide which of the 
innumerable good things brought to light should be given another 
chance of immortality by republication. And when the anec- 
dotes were all prepared, it must have been hard, not to find fit- 
ting illustrations, but to determine which of the hundreds of 
familiar ones that clamored for admission should be taken in, 
On the whole, the editor has chosen wisely, both in respect to 
the text and wood-cuts, of which latter there are quite ‘two hun- 
dred. The }frontispiece“is aj}steel-engraving of Delaroche’s 
Napoleon. ie 


~— 





_]IN these days of literary.divorce and married misery, it isa 
relief to have a real genuine courtship with a little of the Romeo 
element conspicuous, and ‘ Jack’s Courtship,’ by Clark Russell 
(Franklin Square Library), is all that could be desired in the way 
of enthusiastic love and unfaltering devotion, with a great deal 
of fun and amusement into the bargain. The story is much the 
best of the later work of Mr. Russell, and we hope it will meet 
with a success to convince authors, if possible, that all the world 
loves a lover a great deal better than it does married flirts or 
wretched husbands and wives. 





The Aeademy Exhibition. 


It would not be much to say that the present exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design is the best that has been 
given for years. Although much fault may, as usual, be 
found with the hanging of the pictures, the display is on the 
whole a surprisingly good one—if we consider the, place in 
which it is held. We knew, of course, all along, that it was 
possible to get together, at any time, a collection of American 
paintings, not before exhibited, as good or even better than 
this. But we did not expect it to be done while the present 
set of officials held sway at the Academy. This year, how- 
ever, two or three sensible members of the exhibition com- 
mittee appear to have been allowed to do most of the work, 
and the result is that the exhibition offers a pretty fair index 
to what our younger painters are doing: It is needless to say 
that they are, on an average, doing better than their seniors. 

Some of the latter, though, give evidence that they are 
still in the path of progress. By much the most important 
and the most hopeful picture in the exhibition is Mr. Wins- 
low Homer's ‘ The Life-Line,’ which one is charmed to 
find on the line in the North Gallery. Mr. Homer can no 
longer be considered a young man, though it is plain that 
he is working as hard and studying as earnestly as the most 
vigorous of them. His picture is not a large one, and it is 
very simple in composition. Two enormous waves that re- 
flect the dull gray sky form a background for a group con- 
sisting of a member of the life-saving service and the fainting 
figure of a lady whom he holds in his arms. The rope from 
which they swing cuts across the top of the picture. At the 
right is a portion of the wreck, and at the right centre, in 
the trough between the two waves, a portion of the reef on 
which the wreck has occurred in exposed, black and wet. 
The figures are well drawn and well managed. The stiffness 
of the wet and torn drapery blown flat as a board by the 
wind is very strikingly rendered. The gray light thrown 
over the whole scene is very impressive. The work is ob- 
viously the result of much study directly from nature. 
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__ Mr. Ulrich’s Castle Garden scene is the only other picture 
that shows as decided progress. It is claimed by many that 
it is a failure. We do not think so. Mr. Ulrich has been 
a painter of limited subjects. One or a few figures, male or 
female, working at some trade or occupation, with the imple- 
ments of their calling about them, have heretofore appeared 
to suffice for him. He has painted pictures of glass-blowers 
at work, young ladies etching or drawing, etc., very cleverly, 
with photographic correctness and microscopic finish. This 
is, we believe, his first attempt to infuse as much ideafity 
into his work as is needed for the telling of a story. Itisa 
plain, unvarnished tale—that of the past and future of Irish 
farmer-boys, German mechanics, and Jewish old-clothes 
dealers, passing their first day in the New World in discuss- 
ing their plans or making acquaintance with people who 
may be of service to them. ‘There is no weak sentiment or 
vulgar caricature in it, and yet the picture is both humorous 
and touching. It is so because it is a good bit of reporting, 
true to nature as it is seen by a competent and honest ob- 
server. As as sample of realistic art some will rate it higher 
than Mr. Homer's picture. It is, however, true that it has 
technical faults which one would not expect to find in the 
work of so careful and painstaking a painter as Mr. Ulrich 
unquestionably is. The worst of these, though not the most 
obvious, is that the figures behind the first row are out of 
perspective. Their feet would sink through the floor. 
There are signs, too, of fatigue, or of hurry, in parts of 
the painting. But Mr. Ulrich is the man for this class of 
subject. And there is plenty of room for him, for it has 
never been well done here. The faults which we and others 
have pointed out are doubtless well known to him and will 
be —_— in his next attempt. We are sure he will suc- 
ceed. 

These two pictures seen, acrowd of others will have 
almost equal claims on the visitor’s time and attention. The 
pictures which come from students settled in Paris show a 
very high level of technical knowledge and skill, and some of 
them reflect with wonderful distinctness the spiritual part 
of the work of several noted French artists. There are pict- 
ures here, by pupils, which Bonnat, Breton, Duran and 
other well-known painters might own to without loss of 
reputation. Whether their authors will do as well when 
removed from the influence and the teaching that they now 
enjoy may reasonably be doubted ; but these are better and 
stronger works than those that took the town by surprise 
some years ago at the beginning of the Munich invasion. 


Some of them, too, show signs of individual thought and. 


feeling. Mr. G. R. Donoho’s ‘ Primroses’ is one of these. 
The stolid-looking Breton peasant-girl in white cap and 
blue apron, standing like a bronze statue beside a young 
sapling at the foot of a grassy hill tufted with primroses, 
_makes an idyl of the Jules Breton school ; but the slow and 
heavy life displayed in her figure and face, commented upon 
as it is by the mass of the hill and its slowly-springing herb- 
age, seems to us to be something new and original. There 
is, of course, a corresponding originality in the technique. 
Mr. Donoho’s handling, though very solid, like that of all 
the growing generation of Frenchmen, is lighter than the 
average ; and he succeeds in getting a tenderness of atmos- 
phere, and a cool, yet pleasant tone, which strike one as 
being so natural that it cannot all have been taught him. 
We could not say so much, for example, of Mr. Sprague 
Pearce’s ‘ Philomena,’ though it is certainly as well painted. 
But there is nothing in the hard-looking, beetle-browed 
common Italian woman to stir our sympathies even slightly, 
and the painting, good as it is, is only what any diligent and 
intelligent student should be able to accomplish after eight 
or ten years of study. It is a great deal to be able to add 
that some of our home-bred students are keeping well up to 
the Parisians. Mr. Percy Moran, for one, has delighted his 
numerous friends with a picture that is much more than 
merely clever. His pretty girl at the piano is simply charm- 
ing. Mr. Clearles Mente, whose stay in Munich has been 
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too short to un-Americanize him, makes an encouraging ex- 
hibit, and others of our very young painters are making 
great strides on the road to fame—and, we hope, to fortune 
also. 





Frederick Douglass and Sitting Bull. 
To THE CRITIC AND GOOD LITERATURE: 


Your publication of the list of ‘ Forty Immortals’ gave much 
pleasure not only to those who contributed, by expressing their 
preferences, toward making up the list, but to all other readers 
of your paper. Where so much pains was taken, both in the 
office and out of it, toward classifying those Americans who by 
their achievements in literature th deserved a place in our 
Academy, in case one should be established here, it seems a pity 
that in your miscellaneous array, after the lists of principals and 
alternates, you should have omitted the name of Asabel C. 
Kendrick, Professor of Greek in the University of Rochester, 
whom I put in my list and whom others would have put in theirs 
had they known or remembered that he was the author of several 
works of great value, including a Greek grammar, published 
many years ago, and ‘ Our Poetical Favorites, ’ in two series or 
volumes, issued separately, besides being on the American com- 
mission for the revision of the Bible and acknowledged by all his 
associates as the foremost American Greek scholar on that 
commission. Neither did you honor Dr. M. B. Anderson, the 
president of our university, by putting him with that hetero- 
geneous crowd, though he has written extensively on the sub- 
jects of education and political economy. Charlton T. Lewis, I 
notice, did get there, though he should really have been in the 
front rank—not as a popular author, certainly, but as being the 
compiler of the vastly enlarged edition of Harper's Latin 
lexicon, a work so thoroughly standard that the University of Ox- 
ford(England) has adopted it, with the permission of the Har- 

rs and Mr. Lewis, as the Oxford Latin lexicon. To those who 

now that the French Academy, on which our imaginary 
Academy is based, was founded for the —— of making, im- 
proving and perpetuating the French dictionary, Mr. Lewis's 
right to admission must seem peculiarly valid, even overtopping 
that of the authors of novels that are unquestionably ephemeral, 
or the writers of poetry that is even more fleeting than the 


. novels. 


While in this track of criticism that is not meant to be un- 
kindly, please let me say, without offence, that you must have 
given pain to more than one reader by the following supereroga~- 
tory remark : ‘ Two gentlemen, on the other hand, were voted 
for, whose only claim to eligibility consisted in the fact that 
they were born, and have always lived, on American soil. One 
is known as Frederick Douglass, the other as Sitting Bull.’ 
Thirty-five years ago, when Mr. Douglass was honored and 
entertained by the scholars of England, on his visit to that 
country, but was’scorned and vilified by most of his fellow- 
citizens of the United States because he was a fugitive slave, such 
a slur might have met with some vulgar approbation, though 
not, even then, with the approval of such men as are found in 
any of ~ lists. But how you can deliberately class together a 
man who (after having acquired an education self-imparted and 
obtained in the face of tremendous obstacles) rose to eminence 
by means of his pen even more than by his eloquence, with an 
a brutal savage, passes comprehension. It is safe to say 
that Mr. Douglass has written more than half of those who were 
voted for. As to the quality ot what he has written, I do not claim 
that it is of that fine excellence which should entitle him to 
admission among the ‘Immortals,’ but it certainly was good 
enough to raise him in a few years, from the time when he ran 
away from his master and started his newspaper in this city, 
from a state of pecuniary nothingness to one of pecuniary in- 
dependence, if not of wealth. Before shutting the door of the 
American Academy in his face on account of his dark skin, re- 
member that Alexandre Dumas fére, who had as much African 
blood as Frederick Douglass has, was an honored member of 
the French Academy. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 22. WILLIAM F. PECK. 


[We must disclaim any intention of insulting Mr. Douglass by 
coupling his name with that of Sitting Bull. On the contrary, 
we have great respect for both of these gentlemen, notwith- 
standing their ineligibility to membership in the Academy. No 
one who has read the story of his life can fail to admire the 
character of Mr. Douglass, and marvel at his career. In re- 
viewin 
(THE 
opinion of his character and achievements. 


his Autobiography, a little more than two years ago 
RITIC, Jan. 28, 1882), we put upon record your high 
But his merits as 
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an author are?not such as to entitle him to, admission to a 
literary Academy. It was not his color, but his commanding 

enius, that gained Dumas admission to the Immortal Forty of 

rance. It is not his color, but his lack of literary ability, that 
would debar Mr. Douglass from entering a similar institution in 
this country. As to Sitting Bull, we hold him in high esteem. 
Both as warrior and diplomat he proved himself, not many years 
ago, more than a match for our military forces in the West. 
Fortune endowed him, not with a white skin and a West Point 
education, but with a genius for war which many of our generals 
might _ him. It pains us, therefore, to hear him called ‘ an 
ignorant, brutal savage,’ both on his own account and because 
of the reflection thus cast upon the officers and men who wasted 
sO many weary months in trying to ‘ bring him in. ’] 





Song. 


O patuway for the rosy Hours, 
Flung high athwart the rain-kist meres, 
I know who built thy bridge of flowers— 
My sweetheart, smiling thro’ her tears. 


Sweet, silken rose, that all too soon 
Bravest the frown of April skies, 
I know what made thee dream of June— 
A sunbeam from my sweetheart s eyes. 
EDWARD J. HARDING, 


The Lounger 


_ THE entertaining but not always accurate Mr. Smalley still 
insists that the édition de luxe of Shakspeare for sale at Scribner 
& Welford’s for $150 is dear at that price. It may be remem- 
bered that I related the anecdote of a lady’s indignation who 
found she could not buy the fifteen volumes for $30, the price at 
which Mr. Smalley had said they could be purchased in London, 
Evidently the $30 set has been sold, for the one Mr. Smalley 
now finds the books a at $35. Is he quite sure that this 
set is in as fine a condition as Messrs. Scribner & Welford’s ? 
There are several things that he fails to take into consideration. 
One of these is that $150 is not the American importer’s price, 
but that fixed by the London publishers, George Routledge & 
Sons. Another is that $35 in London is not equivalent to $35 in 
New York. Mr. Smalley estimates a pound at $4.84; the im- 
porters who pay customs-duties as well as the expenses of trans- 
portation, estimate it at $6.60. Perhaps he thinks that, because 
some American publishers are pirates, all American booksellers 
are smugglers. If any bookseller offers the édition de luxe of 
Shakspeare at $35, he is doing the sort of business that legiti- 
mate booksellers claim is done by the dry-goods men who mark 
down books as they would a lot of unseasonable silk. 





A MEMBER of one of the oldest firms in New York told me the 
other day that he would take all the sets of the-édition de luxe of 
Dickens that he could buy at $100. There is now in this city an 
agent of the London house of Hamilton, Adams & Co., who 
have bought up most of the ‘ remainders’ of these editions, and 
the lowest price he will take for the Dickens, no matter how 
many sets the bookseller takes, is $165. The book was origin- 
ally sold at $8 a volume, and there are thirty huge volumes in a 
set. Some booksellers have so divided these volumes as to make 
sixty to the set, for which they have been paid as much as $500. 
I see by one bookseller’s catalogue that he has split up a set 
into 120 volumes, for which $800 is asked and the profit is ve 
small on that price, because the binding is costly. Mr. Smal- 
ley’s story about the exorbitant charges of American book- 
sellers is very different from that of Mr. Henry Irving, who has 
bought a lot of English books over here because he finds more 
that he wants, and at lower prices than prevail in London. I 
met him in an Astor Place bookstore the other day, where he 
was making a number of additions to his already fine collection 
of books relating to the stage. 





MR. IRVING closed a successful season in America at the 
Star Theatre on last Saturday night. It was a memorable occa- 
sion. The house was crowded to the lobbies, and enthusiasm 
ran high. I have never known a performance made up of acts 
from different plays that was, on the whole, so satisfactory as 
this. The illusion was just as complete as though the entire 
play had been given. Mr. Irving’s parting speech was in excel- 
ent taste—a model of what sucha speech should be. It was too 
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short to tire his hearers, and yet so long as not to seem perfunc- 
tory. The good effects of Mr. Irving’s visit to America will 
show themselves sooner or later, if indeed they have not already 
been felt ; and we owe him a debt of gratitude which we will try 
to discharge when he returns next fall, not under Mr. Abbey’s 
management but his own. 





I WONDER whether the opening of the American and Mexican 
railways will be tollowed by—shall I call it ?—a Mexicanization 
of the menu. Will a Spanish Brillat Savarin treat us to the mys- 
teries—and miseries—of alboronia, puchero, salmorejo, pepi- 
toria, and croquetas? How shall we defend ourselves against 
these formidable compounds—for all the national dishes of Spain 
and Mexico are based on compound fractions? Alboronia, for 
example, is an Arabian legacy to Spain which is composed of no 
less than four indispensable elements—egg-plant, tomatoes, 
squash, and Spanish peppers stewed together. When we come 
to puchero, that is even more formidable ; for from its pe ont 
mic simplicity when it comes on the table you would hardly 
suppose it to be composed of meat, ham or bacon, Spanish gar- 
banzos, and a melange of vegetables each fighting for the ascen- 
dency. Pepitoria is a sort of Brunswick stew—only it is a 
fricassee compounded of the edible viscera of birds. It is a fit 
dish for beginning the holocaust of the English sparrow. And 
if oe happen to have a dish of hare on the table, there is the 
salmorejo, a salad or sauce to eat with it, evolved out of oil— 
like so many things in the land of the hidalgos,—salt, vinegar, 
water, and pepper. As a crowning achievement comes the 
Andalusian croqueta, which isa ‘harmony’ in chicken-breast, 
ham, milk, farina,and nutmeg. 


Mr. Grant White’s Notions. 


[From The Saturday Review.] 

IN a recent notice of a short story by Mr. Grant White, called 
‘Mr. Washington Adams in England,’ we took occasion to point 
out a few of the inaccuracies in the description he there gives of 
the life and manners of English ladies and gentlemen. We natur- 
ally assumed that, as this little work first appeared in Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly, and as it is very largely taken up with con- 
versations with and descriptions of men and women here, and 
moreover as the scene is laid in this country, that it was there- 
tore intended for a picture of our society, probably for the 
benefit of those Americans who had not the opportunity of know- 
ing it by personal intercourse. It now appears, however, that 
the book was written with a different object, for in a footnote to 
a sequel which has now appeared in the same magazine, part of 
which is under the title of ‘ The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys,’ 
the author gives a different account of his aim. ‘ The purpose of 
‘*Mr. Washington Adams, ”’’ he says, ‘on the contrary, was 
solely to give to the many British readers of The Atlantic some 
intormation (as simply and boldly true as that two and two are 
four) about America and the Americans.’ The original work, 
therefore, and its sequel seem to be educational. Indeed, in the 
former there is good deal about geography which, might, we 
cannot help thinking, have been put with advantage in a short ap- 
pendix, and accompanied by a little map, on which the distances 
of the various places mentioned trom each other might be clearly 
mentioned. The form of question and answer too, so admirably 
adapted to the instruction of the uneducated mind, might be 
retained. Thus, for instance, when Mr. Humphreys asks Lord 
Toppingham (at their first meeting), ‘ Do you know how far New 
Orleans and Cincinnati are from Boston and Philadelphia ?’ the 
reader might be spared much trouble by being referred at.once 
to the map. Perhaps, to accentuate our ignorance, and thus to 
give us some encouragement to learn, two maps might be 
printed, one of America as it is, the other as it is believed to be 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

It is a great misfortune, however, that Mr. Grant White in 
undertaking to educate us, did not avoid mixing up his informa- 
tion with other subjects about which his knowledge is not quite 
so full as it is about the geography of his own country. We 
may, on the whole, be expected to ak more about our own 
society than a foreigner, even when he talks nearly the same 
language and has enjoyed hospitality in English gentlemen’s 
houses. And, although it is good for every society to have its 
weak side presented to it, yet not only should the representa- 
tion be faithtul, but it should be given in the right place, which 
scarcely seems to be in a book intended solely to give informa- 
tion about the author’s own native land. We called attention in 
our notice ot his former work to certain peculiarities in his spell- 
ing, intended to represent typical aristocratic peculiarities of 





pronunciation. 
the bulk of a very long ‘footnote, he is obliged to fall back upon 
Punch for his authority in some of these matters. We can only 
say that he might have saved himself the trouble of crossing the 
Atlantic it he is going to found portraits of English noblemen on 


In an elaborate detence of himself, which forms 


information derived from our leading comic paper. The fact is 
that Mr. Grant White writes with a fixed idea that the best Eng- 
lish and American societies are exactly like each other. e 
hope, for the sake of American society, that it is not like his 
portrait of English society ; and we know that true American 
een are not like Mr. Mansfield Humphreys. The proof, 
owever, of this proposition is what the author has set himself 
to demonstrate in the story which occupies places in Zhe Atlan- 
tic Monthly for January and March. 
# It will be remembered that, after the lesson] in ‘geography 
given to Lord Toppingham in the train, Mr. Mansfield Hum- 
hreys shows his appreciation of the hospitality accorded to him 
y {playing off a coarse and vulgar practical joke on his future 
host and hostess. This, when discovered on his own confession, 
is forgiven by them without further words, in consideration, of 
course, of the fact that he is obviously not quite a gentleman, 
and therefore could not be expected to know how to behave 
better. We must do him the justice to say, however, that he had 
some compunctions. The scene of the confession took place in 
“Lady Toppingham’s morning parlor, ’ of which it is interesting 
to learn that, as in many rooms.in New England or New York, 
Baa Senge ae and elegant comfort were written all over it in 
ternating interwoven characters.’ It is a little difficult from 
this sentence to realize the appearance of the room with any cer- 
tainty. Is‘ gentlewoman’ intended for an adjective ? or did the 
words ‘ gentlewoman’ and ‘elegant comfort’ form the pattern 
of the wall decoration, their letters being used as ‘ alternatin 
interwoven characters?’ After the apology, Mr. Mansfiel 
Humphreys bowed and stepped backward; ‘but I saw,’ he 
says, ‘in her eye that she did not mean to let me go. There 
was awakened in* her woman’s nature the hunter’s greed; a 
feeling corresponding to that with which a man follows up the 
wild beast which he has roused, or that with which an angler 
lusts after the trout that is making his reel sing and his pole 
bend double.’ This is the sort of writing which Mr. Mansfield 
Humphreys is made to use about the attitude of an English lady 
toward himselt. The only words which have in them any ob- 
vious probability are ‘ wild ’ and the one which follows it. 
Mansfield Humphreys, however, in spite of the strange way in 
which he has treated them, is invited by Lord and Lady Top- 
pingham to stay in their country house, where he not only makes 
the acquaintance of ladies who ‘ feed fat the hunger of his soul,’ 
but falls in love with a Miss Duffield, a ward of his host’s. 
Now, it is agen clear that this young lady is intended by the 
writer to be a pattern of English beauty, modesty, and good 
sense. And yet she makes the following remarks to the hero 
after a very few days’ acquaintance : ‘ ‘‘ Oh, I’m weary of seeing 
men around me doing nothing, thinking nothing, and leading 
such petty, selfish lives! Ot course I know there are able men 
enough and busy men enough in England; but I’ve been to 
London only once since I was a child, and I see nothing of that 
sort of man, but men that shoot and hunt and play billiards, and 
gamble, or vanish away to the Continent on some shametul busi- 
ness, like those ——,’’ and she mentioned two or three noble 
families whose names were well known in the Divorce Court.’ 
The sort ot girl she really must have been is very evident from 
this little speech, and also from the fact that she ultimately mar- 
ried Mansfield Humphreys. We are, however, anticipating. 
The American stayed ten days at the Priory, during which visit 
of unusual duration we can well imagine Lord and Lady Top- 
pingham speculating as to when he was going, and yet maintain- 
ing a complete appearance of cordiality. But even after he had 
lett the house he took up his quarters in an inn hard by, and 
went frequently over to spend the day at the Priory. On one of 
these occasions he had the opportunity of saving Miss Duffield’s 
life by the application of a tourniquet, and then took her home 
peeecty conscious) in a dog-cart with her head on his knee. 
he accident which had occurred to her arose from her attempt- 
ing to cut a cluster of leaves with a pocket-knife, and this cluster 
of leaves she sent him, as soon as she was well enough, on a 
Sunday morning while every one else in the house was at 
church. We should add that he had been asked again to stay 
in the house at the suggestion of the village doctor. Why the 
village doctor should have made this unusual kind of recommen- 
dation does not at first sight seem clear. 
The mischief was of course then done, and Mansfield Hum- 
yee s and Miss Duffield had only to overcome the objections of 
and Lady Toppingham in order to become united. As 
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they both (although not formally engaged) remained faithful to 
each other, this ultimately came to pass. But the scene in 
which the future husband tried to overcome the objections of his 
host to the marriage is very remarkable. There breathes through 
it such a complete ignorance of the actual condition of —— 
class life in England, of the thoughts and manners of English 
ladies and gentlemen, that it becomes obvious either that the 
author was a very careless observer during his visit to this side 
of the Atlantic, or that he suffered from such an obliquity of 
vision that all he saw was distorted. Lady Toppingham, for in- 
stance, makes the following remarks : ‘ ‘‘ Margaret Duffield is an 
English gentlewoman, a proper wife for any subject in the king- 
dom, no matter what his rank, wealth, or distinction ; a woman 
who, whatever she might accept as to fortune, can’t be expected 
or allowed to marry out of her own rank in life—can’t be asked 
to do So without offence. Noreasonable Englishman out of that 
rank would dream of pretending to her hand.’’’ Now this, 
though not strictly true, would not beso false as it really is, 
were it not that the rank in life of the aristocracy is defined 
afterward as meaning that above the professional classes. 
Surely Mr. Grant White can scarcely have been ignorant that 
here it is the custom for a large portion of every family—those, 
in fact, whose time is not otherwise necessarily engaged—to 
adopt a profession ; and, in spite of that, to marry girls of their 
own original rank in life, from which they would seem according 
to him to have fallen. Of course there is a natural objection 
among English people to’ their daughters or wards marrying 
foreigners, and foreigners the Americans have made themselves. 
But we venture to say that permission for such matches would 
not be refused provided that the foreigner were otherwise desir- 
able as to personality, character, and fortune. But the author 
of this story does not see that, with the character of Mansfield 
Humphreys as he has drawn it, Lord Toppingham’s real objec- 
tion would have been to the man himself, although of course it 
would have been difficult to say so. 

The truth is, that there are many different qualities called by 
the name of vulgarity. We have had the misfortune of coming 
across many vulgar Americans and the pleasure of coming 
across many of the same nation who were gentlemen in the very 
highest sense of the word ; and the same experiences of course 
we have had of our own countrymen. But the particular form 
of vulgarity that is most offensive is not that of Mr, Washington 
Adams, but that of Mr. Mansfield Humphreys. The one is 
lacking in good breeding and good manners, he is coarse and 
unpleasant, and offends our taste in a thousand different ways. 
But the other, underneath an artificial polish, contains not a 
single quality of true refinementof mind. He is always thinking 
about his own good, and other people’s bad, behavior, and he is 
(the worst sign of all) aggressively touchy. He has studied the 
part of gentleman as an actor might, and goes through it with 
more or less perfection as an actor does. But with one real 
touch of nature he always shows his real self. He is always 
parading the fact that his part is real, but he never takes in his 
audience. He is often most pleasant and agreeable on the sur- 
face, but however much wae may like to be amused by him, 
they never wish him to be connected with them by marriage, 
And all the time he is gloriously unconscious that the surface- 
polish is known to be surtace-polish by every one who has the 
slightest insight. Such is the man whom Mr. Grant White has 
placed before the world as the type he wishes to compare with 
an ‘old English gentleman.’ It is not perhaps of much import- 
ance. But still it is just as well for the sake of the Americans 
themselves, and for our appreciation of them, to say that there 
are very many real American gentlemen who do not resemble 
Mr. Mansfield Humphreys any more than the Lord Toppingham 
of the story resembles any English nobleman. It is most unfair 
to the character of America that such a man should be repre- 
sented as the best type it can produce, ” 


ae: 
gAuthors and Publishers{, 


‘(From The Spfectator.] “a 
THE editor of this handy and useful book [‘ Authors and Pub- 
apologies—to be a 
son of the well-known New York publisher, Mr. G. P. Putnam, 
deals with his subject from a publisher’s point of view. He 
writes with perfect fairness, and his manual abounds in hints 
which some who have already written, and all who are about to 
write, will do well to ‘make a note of.’ The name of both is 
legion in either hemisphere. For to parody, without regarding 
prosody, a line in the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris,’ which, whoever 
wrote, Catullus did not,—‘ Cras scribet qui nunquam scripsit, 
quique scripsit cras scribet.’ As it was in the days of Horace 
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and Juvenal, so it is still; and every literature in the world, ex- 
cept that of Greece in her palmy days, bears witness to that 
difterence of opinion which so often divides the friendship which 
should exist berwnen authors and publishers. Mr. Putnam, 
quite harmlessly, no doubt, lays more stress than is necessary 
on the extent and depth of that difference. It would be easy to 
confront his list of authors who have complained of the ‘ practi- 
cal and absorbing tendencies of publishers’ with another of 
authors who have had a very different tale to tell. We refer, of 
course, to distinguished authors only, and trom Mr. Putnam’s 
own list we should venture to exclude both Milton and Byron. 
Neither should we agree with his inference that literature has 
not punished the sins of ‘ merchants, bankers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, etc., ' quite as severely as it has punished the sins eau 
lishers. But these questions belong to ancient history, so to 
speak, and concern us not at all on the present occasion. What- 
ever may have been the case in the past, ‘ it is certainly, ’ says 
Mr. Putnam, ‘the case to-day that authors who can produce 
wares possessing commercial value find little difficulty in secur- 
ing for them such value.’ For ‘ publishers, ’ he continues, ‘ are 
always on the look-out for real material—that is, for material 
possessing that indescribable quality which secures popular ap- 
preciation—and they can be trusted, on the ground & their com- 
.petition with each other, if for no other reason, to pay for such 
material its market value.’ Yes; but there’s the rub. Medea 
complained that Zeus, while he gave men a touchstone for gold, 
gave them none for deceit. And what miraculous touchstone do 
publishers—and we include, of course, under this word their 
“ readers ’ and ‘ tasters ’—possess for discerning in a manuscript 
submitted to them the presence or absence of the aforesaid ‘ in- 
describable quality ?’ There are critics in plenty, in spite of the 


Frenchman’s mot which Lord Beaconsfield stole, who can: 


decide unerringly whether this, that, or the other work is abso- 
lutely good, bad, or indifferent. But the critic can only hazard a 
‘ ms solution ’ of the question whether many a book is sure of 
‘securing popular appreciation.’ Mr. Putnam is right, no 
doubt, in saying that the history of literature presents but few 
instances of obtuse publishers refusing to recognize literary gems 
which have afterward brought tame to their authors, and profits 
and prestige to more clear-sighted and enterprising firms. But 
this scarce q. meets the difficulty which we are considering. We 
must wonder at the scruples which sent Mr. Kinglake’s 
*Eothen’ wandering from pillar to post. We. should wonder 
still more at the publisher who had discovered in ‘ Sartor Resar- 
tus’ the germs of its present astonishing popularity. Even now, 
we are puzzled by that popularity. If ever there was a book 
which a publisher might have fairly refused as ‘ caviare to the 

eneral’ it is this. No ‘reader’ could have been blamed if he 

ad described it, as Victor Hugo described the Paris insurrection 
of June, 1848, as partly an énzgme and partly a colére. Yet it 
finds now in cheap editions purchasers in tens of thousands ; but 
whether it finds a hundredth part so many understanding readers 
is another question. With this last consideration, however, the 
publisher has nothing to do; it is one, however, which compli- 
cates the problem which he has to solve. The caprice of the 
yn with regard to certain books is inexplicable. As old 

erentianus Maurus puts it ‘ Habent sua fata libelli’ and there 
really seems no-other way to account for the extraordinary sale 
of such a book, for instance, as ‘ A Bad Boy’s Diary.’ We can 
understand the popularity of Hervey’s ‘ Meditations’ resting, as 
Southey said it did, on the fact that that book is not more laud- 
able in its purpose than vicious in its style. We have no such 
clew to discover why ‘ Dame Europa’s School’ had the vogue it 
had. We do not mention these examples invidie causé, and 
assuredly they do not stand alone. But if we find it difficult to 
explain successes so achieved, how much more difficult must it 
be for a publisher to scent them from afar! We may add, too, 
that the achievers of these successes, even when they fall not, so 
far as we can judge, below their first effort, find the public, as 
a rule, unceremoniously indifferent to their subsequent produc- 
tions. With this, too, the publisher has to reckon, and if 
authors were as noted for their equanimity as proverbially they 
are not, it would still be easy to see how complications might 
arise,—and to explain why the poet Campbell, at a literary din- 
ner, proposed the health of Napoleon because ‘he once shot a 
publisher. ’ 

To return to our ‘ beginners in literature.’ Mr. Putnam 
earnestly and wisely counsels them to seek no personal interview 
with the publisher before their manuscripts are accepted ; to 
waste not their time and his in pointing out to him the particular 
merits or peculiarities of their works ; and, above all, never to 
} mee in a publisher's office the opinions of friends as having in- 

uced them to offer their works for publication, or to speak of 
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said friends as being themselves ‘ ready to purchase a first edi- 
tion.’ As to the solemn warning which he addresses to them to 
the effect that ‘ books must be written out of what is in a man 
and not made up, ’ it is good, no doubt, but if taken au pied de 
la lettre, would be equivalent to a mandate for nine publishing 
houses out of ten to put their shutters up. ‘Of making many 
books,’ said the Preacher,’ there is no end,’ and though it is 
not quite clear what he meant by this warning, we at least have 
full warrant for saying that till men learn to acquire knowledge, 
as Lamb feared they might in another world, by ‘ some awkward 
process of intuition,’ of ‘making up’ many books there will be 
no end. In his second chapter, Mr. Putnam gives a full and 
business-like account of the various arrangements under which 
a book may be published. This we may leave to the ‘be- 
ginner’s’ own consideration. It has no interest for outsiders, 
and the only comment that we have to make is that there are 
other arrangements quite as feasible as any here specified, and 
that the wisdom or unwisdom of each and all of these will largely 
depend upon the pecuniary resources of the ‘ beginner.’ The 
third chapter, on ‘ Securing Copyright, * is addressed, of course, 
to American readers but English authors and publishers will 
read with pleasure. Mr. Putnam’s spirited condemnation of the 
present state of ‘ international copyright, ’ and his eloquent ap- 
peal to American writers to set strenuously about the task of in- 
ducing American’ voters and legislators to remove those 
‘ medizval tariff burdens,’ which rob English writers of that 
which not only does not enrich, but actually impoverishes 
American writers, and to leave no stone unturned till the time 
shall come when the libraries of America ‘ will represent a 
literature honestly acquired, effectively developed, and, in the 
best sense of the word, free. ’ 

‘ Est et fideli tuta silentio Merces, ’ shall be our plea for say- 
ing very little about Mr. Putnam’s remarks on ‘ Editors and the 
Periodical Press.’ His object is to do what he can toward vindi- 
cating a worthy body of men from undeserved obloquy ; and he 
essays to soothe the angry feelings which find vent in that ob- 
loquy, by reminding the ‘ grand army of rejected contributors’ 
that an editor in rejecting an article does not imply that it is not 
‘good,’ but merely that it is not ‘available.’ English mem- 
bers of that army would need a so rather stronger than this, 
and it is scarcely a satisfactory reply to the charge of ‘ favorit- 
ism.’ But an editor (in America) is, as a rule, a man of good 
purpose, says Mr. Putnam, who conscientiously strives to do his 
duty. We are glad to hear it, but there are editors (in En land) 
who would hardly agree with him in thinking that ‘ that duty is 
simply to cater for the public, to provide it with that intellectual 
pabulum which it craves.’ There are some who might think 
that the road to find a public, who deserved to be so treated, 
would lie ‘straight down the crooked lane and all round the 
square.’ But no, it lies straight across the Atlantic ; for there, 
‘as the public taste ie, in the main, a healthy one, if the editor 
were continually finding good articles unavailable and bad ones 
available, he would find himself soon cease to be available as an 
editor.’ Seriously, we think Mr. Putnam’s view a little too 
optimist ; but we are heartily glad to know that the sensational 
or ‘ blood-and-thunder’ papers which used to pay good prices 
for accepted contributions are on the decline, and that the sums 
they pay have correspondingly diminished. 

In his chapter on ‘ Advertising,’ Mr. Putnam contends that 
announcements followed by extracts quoted from journals posses- 
sing literary authority are likely to be serviceable and pay their. 
cost. He is of opinion, though, that it is difficult to estimate the 
extent of such service and repayment. Where a book possesses 
what may be called elasticity, that is, responds readily to the 
advertising and ‘ pushing, ’ a great deal can be accomplished, he 
believes, by judiciously planned advertising, to extend and keep 
alive such interest. But when a book does not possess this 
‘elasticity,’ it ‘cannot be crammed down the throats of the 
public like ‘* Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’’” Mr. Putnam, it 
should be observed, in qualification of this last remark, is care- 
ful to notice the renewed life which was put by his father’s enter- 
prise into Washington Irving’s works, This he regards as due 
to skilful publishing management. The now much neglected 
works of William azlitt would probably prove ‘ elastic’ in the 
hands of a publisher of equal .enterprise and judgment, for they 
certainly possess what Mr. Putnam regards as a sine gud non 
for eae a_revival, ‘the essential qualities which constitute 
classics.’ He is also, we may conclude this notice by saying, 

uite alive to the importance of attention to the reviewers, and 
Toclares that it is a rare exception for books to obtain consider- 
able sales that have received no mention, or but very slighting 
mention, in the literary columns of the leading journals. He 
notices, however, the fact that fiercely unfavorable reviews have 
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often materially aided the circulation ot a book, a fact which 
should have prevented Carlyle from burning a certain number 
of Zhe Atheneum in the manner so naively recounted in the 
*Reminiscences.’ There is a host of other matters treated suc- 
cinctly and lucidly in this volume which it behoves beginners in 
literature to know, and we can recommend it most heartily to 
them, and to many writers who are far trom being tiros in their 
vocation, as a thoroughly satistactory vade-mecum. 





Some of George Eliot’s Letters. 
[From The Pall Mall Gazette.} 

GEORGE ELIOT was a great letter writer, and when Mr. Cross 
publishes the me io ed on which he is at present engaged, the 
correspondence of his wite will form much ot the most interest- 
ing portion of its contents. Mr. Cross, however, makes but 
slow although steady progress, as befits the importance of a 
work telling the lite story of the most famous woman of the Vic- 
torian era, and pending the appearance of his book her admirers 
must content themselves with such fragments of her letters as 
M. Darmesteter has been good enough to publish in the 

rnal des Débats. These fragments, selected apparently 

m a mass of private correspondence, display the same char- 
acteristics as her published works. They reveal a heart in deep 
sympathy with all human beings, and a mind unwearied in 
searching into all the intricacies of the human life and character. 
George liot has often been called a Pessimist, and in a certain 
sense not without reason. But between her ‘ loving pessimism ’ 
and that of the universal grumblers there is a great gulf fixed. 
If, atter looking deep into human life, she comes to the conclu- 
sion that all is vanity, there is never a sign of bitterness and 
eo ere which is so often the stamp of pessimism. Her 
philosophy resembles that of Schopenhauer, when he lays down 
that ‘true pessimism is not to regard happiness as the greatest 
aim in life, but rather the being easioblad by suffering. The 
ordinary pessimist rejoices at death, and with grim satisfaction 
sees dust return to dust.’ Not so George Hiiot. No harsh 
expression escapes her when, on thé death of one of her adopted 
children, she writes to a friend: ‘We begin again to see our 
friends, and apparently our life is again what it used to be, but 
I have the profound sentiment of an internal change and of a 
closer and more permanent companionship with death.’ When 
on a tour to Italy she is compelled by ill-health to make a stay in 
the Schwarzwald, she writes in the same sad strain, but without 
bitterness : ‘ All the hills are green and the tops of the firs are 
tranquil, as if the gods were sojourning among them. ue 
We are both pretty well, but not yet cured of all infirmities. 
Death is the sole physician, the shadow of his valley the only 
journey which cures us of age and weariness accumulated b 
years. Nevertheless, we are happy andspry.’ After the deat 
of George H. Lewes she founds a schOfarship for the study of 
physiology as a worthy monument to him, at whose death she 
resignedly writes : ‘We can live and be useful without happi- 
ness.’ Speaking about this scholarship she says : ‘ It will be like 
orsagn yd his life. And so it will be by the fact that a young 
ae’ will be working in the field where he would have liked to 
work. 

Unlike Mr. Lewes, who to the end of life remained an open 
enemy of Christianity, George Eliot expresses herself in these 
letters as being anxious not to impair the religious convictions 
of others. ‘I pray you,’ she writes to a friend, ‘do not ask me 
again not to strip a man of his religious faith, as if you thought 
me capable of thinking of suchathing. . . . I have too 

rofound a conviction of the efficacy which resides ‘in all sincere 

ith, and of the moral barenness which follows the absence of 
faith, to foster in any way the spirit of negative propaganda. In 
fact, I have very little sympathy with the clan of Freethinkers, 
and I have lost all interest in pure anti-religious polemics. I 
would only know, if possible, the enduring essence which is to 
be found in all religious doctrines, from the ‘* beginning until 
now. Ot course, like most sincere religious souls in all ages, 
George Eliot was popularly accused of Atheism. Her letters, 
however, show her to be as little an Atheist as a Pessimist in 
the ordinary sense of the word. ‘May God bless you,’ she 
writes in February, 1862 ; ‘ this is not a false phrase, as are the 
ideas which often have been hidden under it. False ideas, no ! 


not false, but temporary caterpillars and chrysalides of future 
ideas.’ She is not intolerant in speaking of those who find 
solace in ceremonies, but she says : 


I have faith in the working out of higher possibilities than the Cath- 
olic or any other Church has presented, and those who have strength 
to wait and endure are bound to accept no formula which their whole 
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souls, their intellect as well as their emotion, do not embrace with en- 
tire reverence. The highest ‘calling and election’ is to do without 
opium and live through all our pain with conscious, clear-eyed endur- 
ance, 


As of religion, so of everything else, she takes a broad, clear 
view, and would rather manfully face misfortune and bear her 
troubles than allow them to be hidden from her : 


Miss A. had left me in ignorance of poor E.'s illness. I would 
much rather have been informed of it, for, in this case as in every 
other, I think it better to suffer with real suffering than to be happy in 
the imagination of good which does not exist. I would rather know 
that those whom I love are unhappy and suffering, even though I 
could not help them, than to imagine that they are happy if they are 
not. 


When in the autumn of 1859 an article on child-seamstresses 
appeared in Zhe Englishwoman's Fournal, her heart, tender not 
only toward the sufferings of her own friends, goes out to the 
children. ‘I write at the end of the day,’ she says, ‘ almost 
asleep, and too tired to see anything else but the little sleeping 
slop-worker, who has so often pricked her little fingers.’ 

eorge Eliot, says M. Darmesteter, possessed to a large 
degree those qualities with which her favorite characters are fre- 
quently endowed. ‘She herself was an accomplished manager 
and a model housekeeper to the end of her life. It was ever her 
maxim to do well whatever her hand found to do. Her hand- 
writing and pronunciation were extraordinarily neat, but the 
elegance of the former and the harmony ot the voice became 
only apparent on a nearer acquaintance.’ But in her letters she 
appears more political than most of the heroines in her novels. 
It need hardly be said that George Eliot was with her whole heart 
enthusiastic for the higher education of women, and took a keen 
interest in the French Republic. In 1878 she writes announcing 
in the same triumphant lines the victory of the Republican party 
in France and the opening of the London University to women. 
But, however much she was interested in French Republicanism, 
she was entirely with Germany in the war provoked by Louis 
Napoleon in 1870. 

* Whatever charms the Southern races may possess,’ she writes. 
to a friend who sympathizes with the French, ‘ we. must not be 
blind to the great contributions of every kind which German 
energy has made to the common treasury of humanity. And 
where is the being with any spirit of justice who must not sym- 

athize with them in their great resistance to the project of the 

rench to overrun and divide them?’ ‘If I were French, 
although I could weep at the sufferings of France, I cannot mo § 
thinking that I should detest the language of the French wit 
regard to the Prussians.’ In like manner her letters abound 
with references to the American Civil War. About home 
politics she says little or nothing. 

George Eliot saw everybody, and her letters abound with per- 
sonal touches describing personages whose names are in every 
one’s mouth. At Sir James Paget’s she met Sir Garnet, now 
Lord Wolseley. ‘I have talked with him, and our conversation 
confirms my idea that he is one of those men who have the 
power to command by means of gentleness of character, calm- 
ness of bearing, and inflexibility py resolution.’ In literary judg- 
ments she is reserved, but says that she is fond of Lowell, and par- 
ticularly of his ‘Study Windows,’ admires Stuart Mill’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ and among dramatists prefers Moliére. ‘It is a 
pleasure to me to think that some one I love reads and enjoys 
my favorite authors. I think that ‘ Le Misanthrope’ is 
the most beautiful and completest production of its kind.’ As to 
the literary value of the colhection of letters of which the above 
are extracts M. Darmesteter believes them to be jewels in 
George Eliot’s crown. Fine writing they are not, effect is never 
‘sought for, but she writes straight on, ever and again giving 
evidence of that depth of soul, that loving sympathy, which 
makes her the incomparable writer that she is. ‘ 





Current Criticism 


JAMES BUCHANAN’S BLUNDERS AND FAULTS :—He was, be- 
= all question, thoroughly loyal to his country’s interests as 

e understood them, willing to sacrifice his own aims, and even 
his convictions, to those of his party ; and in matters pecuniary 
almost as disinterested as an average English statesman. His 
blunders were those of a second-rate man placed in a situation 
that would have taxed the abilities of a Pericles or a Chatham. 
His faults were those of asomewhat narrow mind, and a political 
conscience often warped by a false standard. He had, more- 
over, an almost feminine desire for the last word, an exaggerated 
susceptibility to reproach, which constantly led him into the 
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feminine fault of making excuses hardly to be distinguished from 
equivocation. But he belonged to the better, if not to the best, 
school of American statesmen ; he was, that is, a statesman in the 
old, not a politician in the modern sense ; and, if his life was, on 
the whole, a failure, the same must be said of nearly every 
American statesman of his generation... They were doomed from 
the first; doomed by their position, their convictions, and the 
‘irrepressible’ nature of that conflict which it was the para- 
mount object and aim of their existence to avert.—Z7he Saturday 
Review. 

MR. CURTIS ON NEWSPAPERS :—Newspapers have been 
generally gazettes of the news, accompanied with grave com- 
ments upon public questions. But the number of persons who 
take a serious interest in public questions is comparatively 
small, while the number both of men and women who do take 
an interest in general gossip and pleasant comment upon mis- 
cellaneous topics is very large. The staple of the daily conver- 
sation in a city like New York, as of all other communities, is 
not earnest discussion and comparison of views upon weighty 
subjects ; it is personal gossip, scandal, events, accidents, 
crimes, and all kinds of minor tattle. A newspaper, therefore, 
which should serve as a whispering-gallery or exchange for this 
kind of conversation, as well as a medium of important news and 
the treatment of politics, and which should touch all its topics 
with a light gayety and brevity, would. be like the most enter- 
taining visitor who would please men and women alike, and 
charm the loitering and sauntering crowd as well as interest the 
more intelligent,and public-spirited part of the community. 
This is certainly not a new suggestion of what a newspaper 
desiring a large circulation should be. But however plainly out- 
lined the model may have been, not many newspapers have con- 
formed to it. The grave tendency has been paramount.— 7he 
Easy Chair in Harper's for May. 

SALVINI’S Soss :—Signor Salvini’s Hamlet retains the quali- 
ties that first arrested attention. It is picturesque, stately, cour- 
teous, and noble, the most princely Hamlet that the English 
stage has seen. It is, moreover—and this, from the English 
standpoint even, is not wholly a defect—the most feminine. 
The passion of tears, the shaking by sobs ot the manly frame, 
are conceivable if they are unusual.—Z7he Atheneum. 

A WORD ABOUT FLAUBERT :—-As to logic, it was the eighth 
capital sin. For poetry, nevertheless, he had but little taste, 
perhaps because he was utterly unable to construct a decent 
couplet. He was an omnivorous reader, painstaking and ac- 
curate in his work—save in respect of grammar, which he 
detested—and extraordinarily careful about the dignity and 
sonorousness rather than the mere polish of his prose. He was a 
good English scholar and a keen student of English literature. 
At sixteen he fell in love with a woman to whom he never 
mustered courage to reveal it, and kept the love in his heart all 
his life. His cynicism, after all, was rather of the intellect than 
the heart. He was no cynic in his personal relations. Nine- 
teenth-Century man and Nineteenth-Century civilization he 
hated, but he loved his friends, and destroyed the comfort of his 
latter years by an imprudent generosity.— Zhe Spectator. 





Notes 


MR. LOWELL presided at the last meeting of the Browning 
Society, held on April 25. 

A volume of selections from Thoreau’s journals will be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. under the title ‘Summer.’ 
This firm have also in press Mr. R. G. White’s ‘The Fate of 
Mansfield Humphries.’ 

From the press of Henry Holt & Co. we shall soon have Lady 
Brassey’s new book, ‘ In the Trades, the Tropics and the Roar- 
ing Forties; or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the Yacht Sun- 
beam in 1883.’ The volume will be profusely illustrated. The 
same firm will also publish a Life of John Kalb, Major-General 
in the Revolutionary Army, by Frederick Kapp. 

Prof. C. A. Young’s ‘The Sun’ has been translated into 
French, German, Russian and Italian, and has met with a very 
favorable reception, not only in this country but in England, 
where 8000 copies of it have Bo sold. 

Dr. Sanford B. Hunt, of the Newark, N. J., Advertiser, who 
died on Sunday last, was a writer whose loss will be deeply felt by 
the readers of that paper—the most influential in the State. Few 
newspapers in or out of the metropolis were marked by so fine a 
literary style in their editorial columns. Dr. Hunt was a born 
esSayist, driven by force of circumstances into the field of daily 
journalism, 
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Mr. Richard Grant White will reply in the next number of 
The Atlantic to the severe criticism of the Riverside Shakspeare 
that appeared in a recent number of the Evening Post. 


A dainty volume of less than fifty pages, called ‘ Hints to 
Authors,’ has been printed by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
for private distribution. There are some of their authors whose 
MSS., they think, would be improved by following the practical 
advice given in these pages, and for such the tiny volume is in- 
tended. We know of a whole army of writers whose MSS. 
would be the better for following the; rules here set down, and 
think it a pity these hints should not be more widely circulated. 


* The Comedy of Terrors ; or, Much Ado About a Ballet-Girl,’ 
a one-act farce, adapted from ‘ Poor Peter’ by E. Brewster, 
and ‘ Raoul Coquelin,’ a drama in prologue and two acts, by 
Miss Héloise Durant, will be given “ an amateur company at 
the University Club Theatre, on Monday and Tuesday evenings 
next for the benefit of the Sheltering Arms, 

St. Nicholas has come out in a new oeiee dress, yellow and 
brown, the latter tint corresponding with that of Zhe Century. 
The old cover was brighter, but we will probably like this quite 
as well when we get used to it. 

Maurice Thompson has an interesting sketch of * A Southern 
Poet ’—F. O. Ticknor—in The Current of April 1g. The verses 
— quite justify the space devoted to this resurrection of a 

ead name and fame. 


The frontispiece of the May Magazine of Art—‘ Home, Sweet 
Home ’—is not as interesting as usual. Any shortcomings of 
the illustrations, however, are made up for by Mr. Robert L. 
Stevenson’s delightful essay on the juvenile drama, ‘A Penny 
Plain and Twopence Colored.’ 

Mr. Walter Armstrong continues in 7he Portfolio (Bouton) his 
important discussion of the authorship of some Italian pictures. 
The admirable facsimiles that accompany these papers are of 
great value to the art-student and of interest to the amateur. 


The North American, the oldest newspaper in Philadephia 
and the one with the greatest number of literary memories 
hanging around it, has been sold by the Messrs. McMichael to 
Mr. Isaac Henderson, who lately disposed of his interest in the 
Evening Post ot this city. 

The most interesting announcement on Messrs. Scribner’s list 
is of a volume entitled ‘ Round the World,’ by Mr.-Andrew Car- 
negie. The book was printed several years ago for private cir- 
culation and has since been thoroughly revised. Over a hundred 
pages of new material have been added. 

The Bibliographer for April (Bouton) has a paper on Ameri- 
can libraries, tounded on the address delivered by Mr. Justin 
Winsor at the opening of the Library of the University of Michi- 
gan in December last. 

We have received from the Grolier Club an exceedingly neat 
and tasteful little volume containing the by-laws of the club, and 
the names of the officers and members. The Grolier Club are 
already housed at 64 Madison Avenue, and have had an exhibi- 
tion of etchings, paper and printing, and other essentials of fine 
bookmaking. 

The death of Sir Michael Costa, the composer, for many years 
leader otf the orchestra at Her Majesty’s Opera, is announced. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Karr has written a book called ‘ The Ameri- 
can Horsewoman,’ which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
soon. It gives full and minute instructions in regard to choos- 
ing and managing a horse, etc. 

Col. Higginson’s ‘ Life of Margaret Fuller Ossoli’ will shortly 
be added to the American Men of Letters Series. It is not, the 
publishers assure us, a restatement of facts contained in books 
already published, but is an entirely new work, embodying a 
vast amount of material heretofore unprinted. 

M. Henri Péne du Bois has a particularly interesting letter 
from New York in Le Livre of April 10. His notes on the 
newest books—some twenty-five of which are touched upon—are 
bright and discriminating. He praises General de Peyster for 
his pluck in championing the Tories of the Revolution, alludes 
to General Grant’s praise of Appleton’s Guide-Book to Mexico, 
commends Dr. Ladd’s ‘ Doctrine of Sacred Scripturé, ’ quotes 
THE CRITIC’S report that ‘John Bull et Son Ile’ was written 


. first in English, and declares that he would translate Mark 


Twain's ‘ Life on the Mississippi’ for the benefit of his country- 
men, if only he could put English into French as readily as 
French can be put into English by Lafcadio Hearn of the New 
Orleans Zimes-Democrat and G, T. Lanigan of the Rochester 
Post-Express. 
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We learn from the Herald-Crimson of Harvard that of the 
* Forty Immortals ’ elected by our readers, eighteen have received 
degrees from that University. 


The last Johns Hopkins University -Circular is full of original 
communications, and shows what a hive of busy bees the Univer- 
sity is—all, too, improving each shining hour. 

The ‘Greek Question and its Answer’ are amusingly stated 
in a pamphlet by Assistant-Professor Dyer of greed College. 
He shows the absurdity of confronting boys of twelve or thirteen 
with the choice of Hercules, of forcing upon them at this tender 
age an unalterable determination to cultivate language or 
science as chosen branches ; and he points out how they must all 
alike be grounded in the fundamental rudiments. And how, he 
asks pertinently enough, can men who are ignorant of both 
Greek and modern languages talk about the ‘ superior training 
power ’ of the latter ? 

That the secrets of the long-famous Southern cookery should be 
laid bare to us is indeed a satisfaction, and the ‘ Virginia Cook- 
i Pag compiled by Mary Stuart Smith (Franklin Square 
Library), is appetizing even to read. Nothing seems to have been 
omitted, from receipts for making tea to descriptions of good 
candy. The awe of the pudding is, of course, in the eating ; 
but we can at least say that the appearance of the book leads us 
to wish that such proof had been required of us before passing 
judgment. , 

Roberts Bros. have published a new edition of the Memoirs of 
Margaret Fuller, by R. W. Emerson, James Freeman Clarke and 
others. The two volumes are bound in one. The same firm 
have also just published a volume of the ‘Tales, Poems and 
Essays’ of Mrs. Barbauld, with a memoir by Grace A. Oliver. 
The memoir fills one third of the book, and is well worth read- 
ing. We do not read much of Mrs. Barbauld nowadays, and 
know little about her. Those who have not time to go through 
a course of Barbauld reading will find enough in this little 
volume to acquaint them with her life and give them a good idea 
of her style. ‘ 

Outing for May is one of the best numbers of that journal yet 
issued, whether before or since its consolidation with Zhe 

Wheelman. 

Ellice Hopkins’s ‘ Work among Workingmen,’ of which four 
large editions have been sold in England, will shortly be pub- 
lished here by Thomas Whittaker. The same publisher also 
announces *‘ Anna Cavaya, or the Ugly Princess,’ by Sarah 
Doudney, and Sir John Lubbock's illustrated ‘Chapters in 
Popular Natural History.’ The latter volume will appear early 
this month. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. will publish in the summer ‘A Handy 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ based upon Grim’s ‘ Sprachschatz. ’ 
The editors are Prof. James A. Harrison of Washington and Lee 
University and Prof, W. M. Baskerville of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. In the same volume will be a list of irregular verbs fur- 
nished by Prof. Harrison, and‘an outline of Anglo-Saxon gram- 
mer by Prof. Baskerville. The grammar will be enlarged for a 
separate publication by the same publishers. 


‘Carola,’ by Hesba Stretton (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a grace- 
ful, original and charming story of a young girl who ‘ knew all 
the evil from which most girls are guarded, and but little of the 
good in which most girls are cradled.’ How she grew up, not 
only good but noble, in spite of her birth and early associations, 
is beautifully and naturally told, the story being noticeable 
if only for its vividly picturesque color, whether the theme of 
the moment is a study of character or landscape, or the ‘still 
life’ of an old-fashioned kitchen. 

Says the London Zimes : ‘ The friends of technical education 
in England will read with unmitigated envy the accounts of the 
cundogene of industrial education in America, The English 
are only just beginning to realize the vast importance of organ- 
ized technical instruction. The Americans are far ahead of us 
in institutions for giving their sons and daughters that practical 
training which fits them for industrial pursuits. ’ 

‘A Graveyard Flower,’ translated by Clara Bell from the 
German. of Wilhelmine von Hillern (Gottsberger), is a melan- 
choly little tale, not without literary art but fantastic and weird 
to a degree that is painful, about two children brought up 
among graves, the little girl being the daughter of the graveyard 

ardener. Their greatest pleasure was to play in the great 


earse, of which the lad grew up to become the regular driver. 
Owing to the usual machinations, the pair are separated as they 
grow up, and the young girl takes poison, her lover coming to 
claim his bride with the 


earse which is their only carriage. 
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The Christian Union is issuing a series of rather striking 
articles on socialism, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hop- 


‘kins, author of ‘ French and German Socialism, ’ 


A new library edition of Coleridge’s complete works, edited 
by Prof. Shedd, with an introductory essay on his philosophical 
and theological opinions, is just published by the Harpers. Mr. 
Arthur Gilman has made for it a careful index. 

How the monarchical-minded people of Louisiana still cling to 
the old French associations may be seen in ‘Le Chateau de 
Chambord,’ by Alcée Fortier, a pleasant discourse in French by 
a professor in the University of Louisiana. Prof. Fortier does 
not find it difficult to people the old chateau with the gay and 
brilliant company of the days of Francis I., of the ‘grand 
Coligny, ’ and of the Grand Monarque. 





The Free Parliament. 


Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 669.—Many years ago I used to hear my aunt sing some songs that 
she: had learned from a book which her family had brought from Ireland. 
One of them contained the repens | five lines, which may enable some one 
to identify it. Ifso, I should be glad to learn the rest of the song. 

The old Israelites knew . 
What it was they must do 
If fair Canaan they ever possessed : 


That the camps on the road 
Could not be their abode,—etc. 





Wasaineron, D. C. E. B. F. 
No. 670.—What dictionary is most used in England ? 
Curcaco, Inu. Cc. W. E. 


[We believe that the Imperial Dictionary is most used as an authority in 
England, being closely followed by Webster's, Stormouth’s and Worcester’s. 
Many scholars, however, still cling to Johnson, Latham and Richardson.] 





No. 671.—Of what nationality is ‘Bill Nye?’ 
Betaany Acapemy, Linpspore, Kan. J. A. U. 


[In the absence of any reason to doubt it, we should say American. } 





No. 672.—Will some one kindly give me the names of novels illustrat- 
ing the political history of the United States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Spain, during the early part of the present century, and oblige, 

Drew Seminary, Mapison, N. J P. B. F. 





No. 673.—The titles ‘college’ and ‘ oe pee appear to be used in 
this pacer vf somewhat loosely. Can you tell me what is the correct use of 
the words? 

New York Ciry. JamEsS ALEXANDER. 

[The old and proper meaning of the word university is an institution 
of learning covering the whole round of studies, It should possess 
faculties in law, medicine, theology, rar. etc., and give degrees in 
them all. A college is understood nowadays to be the undergraduate 
department alone, shorn of all the sister schools, such as law, medicine, 
etc. But the usage in America is loose. Some of our universities, so called, 
have not the full conmplement of faculties; and some that call themselves 
colleges have very nearly the full number of a university.] 





No. 674.—What is the correct pronunciation of the name Ouida? 
Stittwartsr, Minn. E. 
[Wee-dah.] 





No. 675.—Where can I find sketches of the lives of W. W. Story, T. W. 
Higpneee and Richard Grant White? 


Ew York City: E. ELusworts. 





ANSWERS. 

No. 653.—2. ‘A cottage window sparkles forth in the last red light of 
day,’ is from ‘ Our Daily Paths,’ by Felicia Hemans, and can be found com- — 
~e in ‘Roadside Poems,’ edited by Lucy Larcorn and published by James 

. Osgood in 1876. 


CLEeve.anp, O. Cc. W. W. 





No. 667.—The poem beginning ‘ Hour of an empire’s overthrow’ was to 
be found in one of the school-readers of thirty years ago—possibly Leavitt's 
Fourth Reader,—and was attributed to the Rev. George Croly. 


Asineton Ave., Newark, N. J. 8S. H. W. 








IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New York City, save Baggage Ex. 
prossage and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
mtral Depot. Six undred Elegant rooms, fitted uP at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to Ww Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Families 


‘orse-cars, stages and elevated railroad to all depots, 
can uve } say hd less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class 








